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Unconscious of a mother's care, 
No infant wretchedness she knew ; 

But as -she felt the vernal-air, 
At once to, full perfection grew. 

Her slender form, ethereal light, 

Her velvet-textured wings enfold, 
With all the rainbow's colours bright, 

And dropt with spots of burnish'd gold. 
Trembling with joy awhile she stood. 

And felt the sun's enlivening ray j 
Drank from the skies the vital flood, 

And wondered at her plumage gay. 
And balanc'd oft h'.-r 'broidered wings, 

Through fields or air prepared to sail, 
Then on her vent'rous journey springs, 

And floats along the rising gale. 

Go, child of pleasure, range the fields. 

Taste all the joys that spring can give, 
Partake what bounteous summer yields, 

And live whilst yet His thine to live. 
(Jo sip the rose's fragrant dew, 

The lily's honied e»p explore ; 
From flower to flower the search renew, 

And rifle all the woodbine's stoTe. 
And- let me trace thy vagrant flight, 

Thy moments too of short repose* 
And mart thee then with fresh delight, 

Thy golden pinions ope and close. 

But hade ! whilst thus I musing stand, 

Pours on the gale an airy note, 
And breathing from a viewless band, 

Soft silvery tones around me float! 



They cease — but Still a voice 1 hear, 

A whiapef'd voieeof hope and joy, 
" Thy hour of rest approaches near, 

Prepare thee mortal f — thou must die ! 
" Yet start not— on thy closing eyes 

Another day^hall still unfold, 
A sun of milder radfarice rise, 

A happier age of Jby's UntoW. 
" Shall the poor worm «ba* shocks tfty 
sfgbt, 

The humblest form in nature's team, 
Thus rise in new 1 ' horn lustre Wighj;, 

And yet life emMetfi'teach in *»in f 
"Ah where were once her golden eyes. 

Her glittering wings of purple pride ? 
Conceal'd beneath a rude disguise, 

A shapeless mass to earth allied. 
" Like theejhe hapless reptile liv!d, 

Like thee he toil'd, like thee be spun, 
Like thine his<clQsing hour arrived, 

His labours ceas'd, his web was done. 
" And shalt thou, numbered with the dead, 

No happier state of being know > 
And shall no future morrow shed. 

On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 
"Is this the bound of power divine, 

To animate an .insect frame ; 
Or shall not he who moulded thine, 

Wake at his will the vital flame ? 
" Go, mortal,! in tby reptile state, 

Enough to know to thee is given ; 
Go, and the joy fill truth relate ; 

Frtvl child of earth, high heirof heaven!** 
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The Speech of Henry Brougham, esq. 
He/ore the House of Commons, Fri- 
day, April 1, 1808, in support of 
the Petitions from London, Liver- 
pool and Manchester, against the 
Orders in Council. Taken in Short- 
hand by Mr. A. Fraitr. London, 
printed by J. M'Creery, for J. Ridg- 
Kwt/j Piccadilly, 1808. p.p. 84. 
Continued from p. 305, iVb. IX. 

LET us see the effects which the Brit- 
ish Orders produced, aswellon the 
rates of insurance, as in cutting' off the 
resources of the American trade with 
the continent of Europe, which flowed 
into Britain to pay for her manufactures: 
which mischief was effected by the act 
and deed of the Government at borne, 
and not by the Berlin, decree, or Ame- 
rican embarg*. 



" Now, I may be allowed to allude 
on this branch of the case to the real 
and permanent, variation that has at 
length taken place in the rate of insu- 
rance. Iris now nothing extravagant, 
not is it any misrepresentation, , as it 
formerly was,' to state that a great and 
steady rise has taken place in the pre- 
mium. Ther witnesses, to whose evi- 
dence I formerly referred on this point, 
concur in slating, that a permanent rise 
has now taken place in the rate of in- 
surance from .this country to America, 
and back again, although not a con- 
siderable one : but that a great rise has 
taken place upon the insurance of neu- 
tral vessels bound from this country, to 
the continent. Instead of doing it at 
six guineas, the premium now de- 
manded is thirty-five guineas ; and it 
appears from the evidence of Mr 
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White (an insurance broker, largely 
concerned in trade to the Cpntineut — 
a smuggling trade, of which his an- 
swer? lead us to believe that this 
witness knows a good, deal more than 
he is willing to teli you) that he goes 
upon the 'change ordering upwards of 
35/. per cent to insure American ves- 
sels to Amsterdam, but that it cannot 
be done ; in shijajt, that this trade is as 
good as finished,. The British, clause 
has shared the same fate. That .clause 
which formerly ijsed to be valued at 
two or djree guineas, by which an 
American was accustomed to be in- 
sured against the effects of British cap* 
ture, costs now. more than niiiefy gui- 
neas; in short, no British clause can 
now be under-written. So different 
is an. English naval decree from a 
French ..one in its execution and ef- 
fects! It, is only for the purpose of 
showing this wjde difference that I 
mention the fact. The French de- 
cree has been, foolishly and falsely 
said to have raised, the 'rate of insu- 
rance from two to three guineas, while 
the English ones, it ' is evident, have 
actually raised, it from 'wo t0 ninety- 
guineas; and it is well known that 
at that rate nothing can be done. — 
Although the trade to the continent 
continued to go on in spite of the 
enemy's decrees, yet jt would appear 
that the English orders in council 
fire not of so little avail ■; they have 
at once cut up by the roots, the 
whole commerce of the country; 
they will not permit American vessels 
to go direct to France, nor to other 
parts of the continent, for tbey have 
created a refusal to under-write the 
risque of such a voyage; and tliis 
proves that it is one atid the same 
thing (op us to issue and to enforce 
our edicts, against our own trade; 
which France cannot touch a ton of 
by all her decrees. 

" Sjjy 1 have thown that the trade 
between America and the continent, 
is quite as essential to this country, 
as it is to America, inasmuch as we 
must lose two thirds of our payments 
the moment it ceases. But 1 must 
now remark that Jt, is impossible we 
should get even that third part of 
our payment which remains, if the 
orders in council and the measures 
Arising out ot them continue to be 



acted upon, Mr. Bell says that as 
long as those orders; subsist he may 
ship goods to America to the amount 
of the direct payment which comes 
over in American produce* but that 
this produce will be deprived »f nine- 
tenths of its value ; and therefore in- 
stead of continuing t«,tra4e to the a- 
mount of even one third, we cannot 
trade to the amount of the thirtieth 
or the three hundredth past of what 
we formerly did ; for, utiles* we cbuse 
to be paid in tobacco, which,, will lose 
nearly all its value, or w*ton which, 
will, lose its whole value, or any- 
thing else of no. earthly use or worth, 
we have no prospect af continuing, 
eyen to the sorry amount of one 
third part, our former trade to A- 
merica. Therefore, sir, I say that 
in every point of view in which we 
can look at this pew system of com- 
mercial regulation, we.. see but one 
effect, namely, that of training ancj 
cutting off, root and boaneh, the 
whole of c/ur traffic with ithe United 
States of America, or in other words, 
I may say, the whole of our foreign 
trade. 

"An attempt has been made to im- 
pute this stoppage of the trade with 
America, not to our orders in coun- 
cil, but to the American embargo 
and noQ-importation act; and now I 
entreat the attention of the house 
while I endeavour to show that there 
is no rea-on whatever for imputing 
this failuieto the American embargo. 
The evidence of Mr. tjaftin was 
directed to this purpose. After hav- 
ing cAplained tjwt the orders for the 
spring shipment Were generally as 
good as finished before the middle of 
January each year, it is OBly ^neces- 
sary for me to state that the news 
of the embargo did not reach those 
parts of the country likely to be af- 
fected by it before the middle of 
January; so that the order* for the 
last spring shipments couldneyer have 
been touched by it. Mr. .Martin 
states that it was previous to the 2b'th 
of the month of January that all 
shipments ought to have beeu prepar- 
ed, or orders given, and that the de- 
falcation for the last shipment had 
entirely taken plac beforg that dale. 
That defalcation amounted nearly to 
the whole extent; and he leuves yon 
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to draw the inference, that it could 
have been owing solely to the orders 
in council. This gentleman having 
visited the town of Birmingham since 
the orders in council bad been issued, 
and having inquired how the ship- 
ments there had been affected by 
them, he found they were doing 
nothing and meant to do nothing m 
regard to spring shipments., 

"The testimony of Mr. James Pal- 
mer informs you that instead of paying 
to his workmen 200/. per week, he was 
under the necessity of reducing it to 
50/. from November, though he oply 
learnt the news of the Embargo iu 
January,— Willi this short statement 
of that part qf the case, i leave it to 
you, sir, to answer the question whe- 
ther it be possible to coqfound by 

reason or ingenuity, or even ^1 asscr " 
tion (which h^s been so much more 
lavishly used than any thing else on the 
other side) to confound the effects of 
the American measures and our own. 

" It would appear, sir, that without 
any evidence at all, one simple con- 
sideration is enough to show m what 
maimer the orders in council, cross- 
ing, as Mr. Bell ajrtly expressed it, 
the French decrees, must have ruined 
our commerce with. foreign parts, not 
pnly interrupting our trade with Araet 
rica, but also cutting on? that great 
contraband trade which used formerly 
to be carried on through the Americans, 
between us and our enemies — soften- 
ing the hardships of war, and making 
$hem fall as lightly upon us as on 
the enemy— on us to whom trade is 
every thing, as on him who, having 
little or none of his own, was most 
deeply interested in surrendering his 
share, could he but hope thereby to 
take from us ours. 

" This short and summary view of 
the measure, even without the aid 
of the statement so satisfactorily set 
forth in the evidence before you, will, 
I trust, prove sufficiently .decisive to 
entitle me to leave this branch of the 
argument without one further com- 
ment, and to affirm tbat 1 have com- 
pletely demonstrated a proposition, at 
first sight rathe* parodoxical, that 
England has, by her own measures, 
effectually, strictly, vigorously, coun- 
tersigned the enemy's edict." 

Our author pe.xt proceeds ta point 



out that the orders in council actually 
produced the embargo. 

" In the second examination of Mr. 
Glennie, he states, that it was a 
perfectly well known feet, upon the 
Exchange of London, amongst mer- 
cantile men, a few days before the 
issuing of the Orders, that some 
strong measures would be taken by 
the government of the country to 
that effect; that this was matter of 
general and confident expectation; 
aud particularly on the Saturday be* 
fore many persons did pretend to 
give the details, which afterwards 
appeared in the gazette. So perfectly 
was he convinced of it, from all he 
heard, that on the 22d. of October 
be wrote to several of his corres- 
pondents in America, tbat a strong 
measure was to be adopted by the 
government of this country, which 
in all probability would, in some de- 
gree, affect the trade between America, 
this Country, and the Continent. He 
further states that these orders, when 
they did come forth, appeared to be 
pretty much of the nature that was 
expected. He does not say they 
were accurately of the nature looked 
for; this he could not presume to 
say*— for the petitioners themselves 
tell you that they do not yet fully 
understand them. They only know 
this, that as far as they possibly can 
judge of their effects they tend to 
ruin their trade. Neither they nor 
Mr. Glennie have as yet a precise 
and distinct knowledge of them, with 
all their various clashing enactments, 
and the multitude of alterations and 
retouches they have undergone. There- 
fore their anticipation of the measure 
itself could not be very distinct. 
It was however with safety pronounced 
by Mr, Glennie and other witnesses, 
to be much of the same nature with 
the measure as it eventually came 
out. Upon this subject, Mr. Mann 
concurs in corroborating what Mr, 
Glennie had stated ; and mentions a 
set- of cant phrases which were in 
people's mouths qn the subject, 
disr.rspectfu.1 to th» United States, 
and which, I will not Tepeat. Mr, 
Mullett te|ls you that many mercantile 
men, within his own knowledge, 
regulated their transactions in their 
trade, by similar confident expectations! 
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generally entertained a few weeks 
before the Orders came out, and 
conmunieated their feelings to him 
»ud to their correspondents according 
to those apprehensions." 

•» Now sir, if this news was so gen- 
nerdly and so confidently circulated 
in tiiis counry, it is not surprising 
that it should have found it* way 
acros.s the Atlantic while tne intercourse 
still subsisted with America, Accord- 
ingly it appears from the evidence 
of Mr Martin, and Mr. Kinder, 
that it did so travel. Mr. Martin 
tells you, that on the 12th of No- 
vember, he wrote a circular letter to 
his American correspondents, which 
letter was received on the 12th or 
13th ot December, but he believed 
the 12th ; in this he stated, " it is 
strongly repi rted that it is the in- 
tention of our government to extend 
the system of bloikad* to France, 
and tne respective States on the 
Continent under ber influence, pro- 
hibiting from entrance into any of 
their ports, all vessels whatever, 
unless such as have last cleared from 
Great Britain and her dependencies." 
Mr. Martin has since received advice 
•hat one of the vessels by which the 
circular letter went, arrived on the 
12th, or not later than the 13th of 
December. J-le tells you that the 
act of the embargo was issued on the 
tiiid of December. Besides this, news- 
papers were produced and extracts 
read from them, particularly by Mr. 
Kinder, to show the various copies 
circulated in America of the paragraphs 
which appeared in this country, 
stating the confident expectation of 
those measures in Fngland and de- 
scribing pretty accurately what those 
measures were to be. One of these 
descriptions indeed is so accurate, 
that 1 believe there has not been, 
even to this hour, a much more 
correct general out. me given to the 
public of the system in questiou, 
than this which thus appeared in a 
newspaper printed at New York, 
and dated tne 15th of December. — 
Again, on the 14th of November, 
it appears that Mr. Munroe lett this 
country, end he arrived at Philadelphia 
the 14th of December, on which day 
his secretary set out for Washington, 
ar.d arrived there previous tr> the 



17th. The New York paper to which 
1 have alluded, stated that the " Eng- 
lish government have not issued their 
proclamation declaring France and 
ber dependencies in a state of siege, 
and prohibiting all intercourse with 
them, except directly "from a British 
port, it not having received the sig. 
nature of the king: a private letter 
from a Member of Parliament men- 
tions that it would be publi-hed in 
the gazette of the 14th." in tike 
manner a Philadelphia newspaper says, 
" a proclamation is, we understand, 
in readiness for his Majesty's signature, 
declaring France and all her vassal 
kingdoms in a state of siege, and 
prohibiting all intercourse with her 
or them; all entrance into her or 
their harbours, except such as had 
last cleared from a British port. 1 * 
This is an extract from it Leooon 
newspaper, dated November 10 and 
Mr. Bell has also one of the 18th» 
from New York, purporting to be 
an extract from a Liverpool paper 
of the I3th of November. It states, 
"an Order of Council is irr the ga- 
zette of Tuesday last, declaring the 
whole of the ports of France, Italy 
and Holland, and all under toe in- 
fluence of France, in a state of block- 
ade, and which will be rigorously 
enlorced. I have stated that Mr. 
Munroe's Secretary arrived at Washing- 
ton on the I6lh or 17th of December, 
and upon the 20th, a message comes 
from the President to the Houses of 
Congress upon the subject of this 
strange intelligence. They sit for 
many hours and deliberate with dosed 
doors. — Upon the 22d of December, 
late at night, it was, and not till theu* 
that the embargo upon American ves- 
sels was first issued as a legal mea- 
sure. — Here then we see, sir, that ttie 
Orders in Council, or something verv 
uearly resembling them (so near in- 
deed that when we have got the 
Orders themselves, we have had no- 
thing more illustrative given us as a 
sketch of the spirit of them) were 
accurately known by the President, 
and by the Congress of the United 
.States of America, upon the 18th of 
December, being thiee days previous 
to the issuing ot the embargo in the 
American ports, 'i his is the plain 
matter of date and fact— If it be said 
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that this measure of embargo was 
adopted suddenly (a .charge which I 
think cannot be attributed to it) I 
answer that if it was to be done at 
all, it behoved to be effected with 
vigour and promptitude, the very 
moment tne-govemment of that coun- 
try perceived -it was called, for by the 
measures which we had adopted. As 
soon as this .unexampled attack upon 
their navigation, and encroachment 
upon their privileges was known— - 
nay, the instant that this unheard of 
aggression was suspected to be in 
our contemplation, the United States 
were obliged, not to resent it, indeed, — 
for it had not yet attacked them — 
but at least to provide against its 
certain effects, by some measure of 
precaution^ Therefore, I say, let it 
not be argued that the suddenness 
of this precautionary measure — a mea- 
sure in its very nature sudden and 
applicable to •» unexpected and 
pressing emergency — affords any 
ground for believing that the Orders 
in Council were not the occasion of 
it." 

We now come to the statement 
brought forward to demonstrate the 
capabilities of America becoming a 
manufacturing country, aided by Bri- 
tish capital, necessarily detained in 
that country, for want of a mode of 
remittance, by sending produce to 
the British or European "continental 
market. The present restrictions give 
a high premium in favour of American 
manufactures, and must, if the pre- 
sent system be persisted in afford to 
them most decisive support. We par- 
ticularly recommend to our readers a 
close attention, to the accounts of A- 
merican resources here given, ft may 
tend to remove many uaugerous pre- 
judices, 'ihe physical strength of 
America, was formerly despised in 
these countries, and/ yet they triumph- 
ed by the establishment of their in- 
dependence. A second act of the 
same tragedy or farge, appears to be 
now in rehearsal, ahd ,it depends in 
great measure on the wisdom or fol- 
}y of British statesmen, bow the 
present momentous crisis will termi- 
nate. Whether instructed By former 
errors, they will learn to re.ax in 
time, or by a pertinacious adherence 
to ill-coucerted, and ill digested plans, 



finish the ctapte* of "All in the 
Wrong." We sincerely lament the 
unfriendly disposition, and the symp- 
toms of hostility so frequently mani- 
fested both in conversation, and through 
the medium of the press, in these 
countries, towards the United States, 
and dread this issue will be produc- 
tive of no good to our best interests. 
" Let us look then to the conse- 
quences of this state of things. Your 
capital, to this amount of eight mil- 
lions, must remain in the United 
States; but whether it is to remain 
there idle or not is another consi- 
deration. Will Congress, for the sake 
of giving encouragement to trade 
and manufactures, make some enact- 
ments in' the nature of your orders it* 
council ? Will they, after the man- 
ner of those precious measures, pro- 
hibit manufactures, embargo their 
towns, and stop the internal commerce 
of the country, by warnings and vi- 
sitings ? Will they as you would, I 
verily believe, in their place, issue 
some twenty orders to lock up the 
capital, which I have stated England 
has made them a present of, and pre- 
vent its being employed until the in- 
eroourse with Europe is restored ? 
No, no — they will not copy you so 
close — they will give their trade and 
manufactures every facility — they are 
rather better politicians than the' wise; 
framers of your decrees^- they will 
foster this capital and make it con- 
duce to truly beneficial ends, not by 
such orders in council as yours, but 
by measures really adapted to the 
encouragement ol trade, aye, and 
let me tell you, sir, to the purpose 
of " retorting upon England the evils 
of her own injustice." For you will 
see this capital producing new branches 
of agriculture and of internal trade ; 
new banking and other monied 
schemes; new manufactures, which 
have never before been thought of, 
for this plain and simple reason, be- 
cause their capital was neyer adequate 
to the arduous task, and what little 
capital they had found other means 
of employment in purchasing the pro- 
duce and manufactures of our country. 
*' The contrary of all this, however, 
is confidently expected by those great 
statesmen, who framed the orders in, 
council. They pretend that our ma- 
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toufactures never can be supplanted; 
that they must be had by all nations ; 
that happen what will they must find 
their way to a market. And truly 
1 must say that this would be a 
comfortable doctrine if it were not 
already falsified by much experience : 
not only by the effects of commercial 
blunders in other countries, but by 
the operation of our own navigation 
act, a produce of wiser and better 
times ; a measure well deserving the 
title of encourager of trade. '1 he ef- 
fect of this celebrated system upon 
the trade of Holland and other States, 
should admonish you, that it is pos- 
sible for the staple industry of a country 
to be taken from it,, and to be forc- 
ed into other channels. The carrying 
trade of the world, the 1 money traffic, 
in all its branches, insurance, bank* 
ing, loans, stock, in short, every part 
of the large commerce which the 
Dutch had monopolized for ages, and 
with pretensions as superior to your's, 
as your present claims to a monopoly 
of manufacturing industry are above 
those of your neighbours ; all this 
staple and exclusive commerce was, 
if hot destroyed, at least shaken to 
pieces by an act of the really wise, 
and effectual promoters of English 
trade, who once sat in this house, 
and England became prematurely 
possessed of what Holland lost. The 
staple of Holland- Was thus suddenly 
forced into the channel of England, 
many years before the transference 
could have been effected in the na- 
tural course of things. Let us then 
learn from that encouragement which it 
is the just boast of our own navigation 
system to have given to our com- 
merce, this lesson of experience, that 
it is not impossible to counteract 
nature and shift the seat of arts, by 
the force of political arrangements. I 
might prove this still further by the 
effects of another boasted part of your 
commercial policy, the wool laws. — 
I might illustrate it by referring to 
the whole histories of Spain, trance, 
Italy, or to former periods of our 
own history. But, sir, not to. go to 
other countries, upon the present oc- 
casion, it is sufficient for me to allude 
to the evidence which I have brought 
to your bar, bearing directly upon the 
case of America. 



"The testimony of Mr. Kinder and 
Mr. Pollock will, I think, be esteem- 
ed decisive upon this point. It has 
always been supposed that when 
hands are cheap, and money plenty, 
commerce and trade will be encourag- 
ed, and not till then ; but let it be 
remembered that America has been 
both increasing in hands with an un- 
exampled rapidity, and accumulating 
money by the beneficial effects of a 
long interval of peace, which she has 
wisely and happily enjoyed. The 
public institutions, the manufactories, 
and the plans for the general encou- 
ragement to trade, have in that coun- 
try been for years past visibly upon 
the increase. Their banks at present 
amount to 73 ; their insurance com- 
panies to 43 ; the interest of money 
lias fallen from 12 or 20, to 6 and 7 
per cent; capital is so heaped up, 
that it is common to meet thirty men 
possessed of «£jO,00()j on one ex- 
change. Four miles from any town, 
lands were two years ago sold at 500 
dollars by the acre, a much higher 
price than is known in Middlesex itself. 
An emigration has been of late years 
perceived to take place from the 
Northern to the Western part of the 
country, where the land Is cheaper. 
Nay, they have even a Considerable 
number of manufactories already es- 
tablished, they have, upon some oc- 
casions, been able to export to other 
countries, and have so evidently be- 
gun their own market, that some of 
the witnesses at your bar, found them- 
selves cut out of it by the competi- 
tion of home-made goods. Thet re- 
sult of the whole is, that we have 
given up a part of our capital for 
the purpose of enabling the Ameri- 
cans to establish trades ami manufac- 
tures of their own, and that if «e 
continue to force it into this employ- 
ment, by our foolish measures, we 
shall soon find ourselves generally and 
permanently forestalled in the Ameri- 
can market by their home-made goods, 
" 1 am far from sajing, sir, that 
these Unquestionable facts ought to 
alarm this country, if measures be 
taken really capable of fostering our 
own trade, or at lea-t leaving our 
industry to itself, and letting that 
of others alone, instead of those 
schemes, whose only tendency is to 
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*tunt our commerce and make Ame- 
rican manufactures emulate our own. 
I only prove that it is in vain to 
talk of this competition as a thing 
impossible.— I tell you that it is 
blind to say there is no such danger.— 
It b foolish to say that the poverty and 
Cheap land of America will prevent 
alt rivalship from growing up, do 
♦hat we will to force it.— 1 tell you 
it is an idle security to suppose that 
«ur preference in the American mar- 
ket is of so steady & nature, and 
will be of such lasting dura*. ion< that 
no force or change of circumstances 
can wrest it fron. us. By the testi- 
mony of those who tave visited that 
part of the world, and but yesterday- 
seen the most interesting spectacle of 
a growing nation, that the eyes of 
man can behold, it. appears that its 
manufactories are rising, and its ca- 
pital accumulating. In addition to this 
Jt appears by the evidence now upon 
your table, that you have forced no 
less than eight millions of your ca- 
pital into the same Chafitiel, in order, 
as it were, to secure — to perpetuate 
the rivalry of America, and while 
you exclude her from all intercourse 
with Europe, to render her more 
arid more independent of yourselves. 
It is surely not Unreasonable to sup- 
pose that under such circumstances 
she will turn the part of your capital 
which you have lent her, nay com- 
pelled her to keep in her hands, into 
channels which may subvert our traffic 
l»oth with her and the rest of the world. 
" Again, I beseech you, sir, to 
recollect that I do not say America 
wtll do all this naturally; if left to 
herself she may for years and years 
conline herself to agricultural pursuits 5 
but i have shown you her capacities 
for other employments; I have pro- 
ved that she is even on the brink 
wf manufacturing in a good measure 
for herself; 1 say she will do so to 
any extent if you drive her to it ; 
ana 1 here again warn you how you 
rashly do that against your own com- 
merce, which no power on earth but 
yours can ever effect. — Not let any 
one think that the rivalship, which I 
am anticipating, would terminate with 
the emergency that gave rise to it. 
Even after that peaee should be re- 
stored, which some persons fondly 



dream of as a possible event, it is in 
vain that yog will look for the re- 
e' tablisfinirnt of tnose peaceful and 
prosperous employments which former 
treaties have brought back to the 
country. The whole Continent may 
be sUbdued by the arms of your 
allies, and its commerce destroyed 
by your fleets; you may_ cease to 
have a rival in powerj or in wealth 
from one extremity to the other of 
Europe: — After' dictating a peace to 
the wo*ld, you will seek in vain for 
the restoration of the trade which 
your vigour shall have suspended ; 
it is destroyed if it is suspended. 
You will 'find raised up by your 
jealousy and violence, a rival to your 
prosperity, on the other side ot the 
Atlantic — a great nation, fil.ed full of 
capital by your measures, and forced 
by them to be the first manufac- 
turers in the world. You will the* 
no doubt be immediately repaid those 
eight millions sterling which the Ame- 
ricans now owe you, for it is a 
common and a just remark, that sue* 
cessful traffic produces' honest deal- 
ing . But what will be the con- 
sequence of having allowed that cap»- 
ital to accumulate, at compound in- 
terest, by its employment in such 
channels? Let us ttnnk of this, sir, 
and look to all these things when we 
are confiding in our own folly, and 
blindly hoping that \a wilfully cut- 
ting ourselves out of every one line 
of industry, which has mad* us a 
rich and powerful nation, we shall 
still, God knows how* preserve our 
influence and wealth! 

*' Sir, it is not now for the first 
time that this topic has been broached 
in the House of Commons. The 
very same argument was once before 
put to you upon a memorable occasion. 
In the spot where I unworthily have 
now the honour to stand before you* 
there stood some forty years ago, 
one of the greatest men that this or 
any other country has ever produced. 
When the celebrated Dr. Franklin 
appeared in this place, by the desire 
of the house, during the discussions 
relating to the repeal of the stamp 
act, a variety of questions were put 
to him, touching the state of manu- 
factures in the colonies of England) 
lie was carefully asked his opinion 
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upon all those points which I have 
feebly attempted to examine on the 
present occasion. It was put to him 
again and again.—" Do you think it 
possible that the Americans can enter 
into a non-importation act? Is it 
possible for them to change theit 
habits altogether and at once, from 
political motives?" — The answers of 
that great man were equally con- 
sistent and decisive, and if the house 
will permit me I shall take the 
liberty of reading them, as they are 
in fact good evidence upon the ques- 
tion now before you, the whole being 
entered on your journals. — And 1 
call upon you to hear them with the 
attention due, not merely to the 
authority of him who spoke them, 
but to a prophecy despised, and alas 
too fatally fulfilled. Therefore it is 
that I presume to repeat what was 
then told you, and to caution you 
against giving the cause of the pe- 
titioners now at your bar the same 
unhappy reception. 

"One of the questions put to Dr. 
Franklin was this, " Is it the interest 
of the Americans to take those goods?" 
(meaning the produce and manufac- 
tures of this country.) He answered, 
"The goods they take from Britain 
are either necessaries, mere conveni- 
ences, or superfluities. The first, as 
cloth, &c. With a little industry, they 
can make at home; the second they 
can do without till they are able to pro- 
vide them among themselves; and the 
last, which are much the greatest part, 
they will strike off immediately. They 
are mere articles of fashion purchased 
and consumed, because the fashion 
in a respected country, but will now 
be detested and rejected. The peo- 
ple have already struck off, by general 
agreement, the use of all goods tashion- 
able in mournings, and many thousand 
pounds worth are sent back as unsale- 
able" — Again, " Is it their interest to 
make cloth at home?" " I think," said 
Dr. Franklin, " they may at present get 
it cheaper from Britain, I mean of the 
Same fineness, and neatness of work- 
manship, but when one considers other 
circumstances, the restraints on their 
trade, and the difficulties of making 
remittances, it is their interest to make 
every thing." — In another part Dr. 
franklin was asked, "What are the 
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body of the people in the colonies?" 
A. "They are farmers, husbandmen* 
or planters."— 3. "Would they suffer 
the produce of their land to rot?" A. 
"No: but they would not raise so 
much. They would manufacture more 
and plough less."-^ 

"And so it is that then petitioners 
say the Americans will ftow do. They 
know that the Americans are chiefly 
occupied in pursuits of husbandry, be- 
cause they are furnished by America 
with the produce which they manufac- 
ture for that country, for this country, 
and for all the world: they know that'if 
you continue to stop the trade of the 
Americans with the Continent, and 
consequently with ourselves, so as to 
throw the produce back upon the hands 
of the growers, it will not rot any- 
more than it would haVe done in Dr. 
Franklin's day; they tell you the 
Americans will keep their cotton if you 
prevent them from exporting it, and 
will work it- up ; they—these petition- 
ers presume to repeat the language of 
that illustrious man, and tell you the 
Americans will manufacture more and 
plough less. — The concluding senten- 
ces of this memorable testimony are all 
that I shall now trouble the house with. 

S. " What used to be the pride of 
the Americans ?" 

A. "To indulge in the fashions and 
manufactures of Great Britain." 

2. "What is now their pride?" 

A. " To wear their old clothes again 
till they can make new ones." 

" Sir, it is the fate of men, that thev 
are more prone to take lessons from, 
their own experience than from pre- 
cept, or even from the example of 
others, but I will venture to say that 
it is the experience of this country, to 
which 1 am now appealing — an expe- 
rience too recent to be forgotten, too 
momentous— -alas, that we should dare 
to neglect such lessons! This it is that 
has so powerfully backed the,authorily 
of the great name which I have quoted 
to you ; and thus supported, I devoutly 
wish it may make, you more cautious 
how you reject these petitioners than 
your predecessors were, within the 
same walls, when that gloomy predic- 
tion was iirst offered at your bar, and 
was by them, I tell you, despised be- 
cause of its gloominess." 

We conclude oe.r extracts from this 
sbb 
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interesting work bj[ .quoting the cogent 
reasoning and forcible ridicule adduc- 
ed against the flowery oratory of our 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs^ an ora- 
tory which be has since used in his 
diplomatic correspondence with the 
agents of the American, government, 
•which instead of convincing or conci- 
liating, has tended only to irritated 
and we fear, to widen the breach, i he 
flippant style of apolitical Anti Jaco- 
bin Reviewer, is ill adapted to the grave 
and sober discussiou betw een states, on 
great and momentous concerns, 

"in answer to all our arguments, 
and in order to quiet the fears that are 
manifestly spreading over the country, 
we are told that the operation of the 
Orders in Council will put an end to 
the unnatural state of things which the 
enemy has established upon the Con- 
tinent, and will force open the chan- 
nels of trade now stopped up by 
him. If any thing in the possible 
consequences of these measures could 
give yetir petitioners a shadow of ex- 
pectation that the ports of the Continent 
would be opened, and that the" direct 
trade with it would again be establish- 
ed, most unquestionably, as they 
would have been the last to trouble 
you, had any such hopes remained to 
them, so they would even now leave 
your bar contented and cheerful, if 
you could, by any proof or argument, 
give a colour of truth to such pleasing 
prospects. But whetf they look to the 
history of the Conquest of Europe, and 
to its present state, or view what is 
indeed, the same thing, the events of 
the French revolution, they can indulge 
in no such Views. — After resisting so 
many violent shocks from without* 
and so many convulsions within — after 
passing through every sort of revoln. 
tion — all the varieties of situation — 
uniform in nothing except the constant 
increase of calamity, public and do* 
mestic — after having suffered ail this 
without attempting a complaint, or 
even breathing a murmur against the 
t.yrant ot the hour — when faction was 
raging in the West, and the enemy 
not always beaten in the East-Rafter 
such scenes as these, and such incite- 
ments to rebellion utterly failed to 
create, during eighteen jears of re- 
volution, a whisper that could be heard 
rom the people — 1 say, after all this, 



you desire us to expect that the scarcity 
of sugar, o,r a rise in the price of 
tobacco, dr the difficulty of procuring 
cotton, should throw all France into * 
flame— bring out the seeds of lurking 
rebellion-rdraw forth the population 
Of our enemies in array against their 
ruler— make them -with one loud voice 
demand the revocation of the Berlin 
decree— £iid force the, governor of 
France himself to sue for peace,— That 
such mighty things should arise" from 
such little causes I am for from pro- 
nouncing to be impossible'; but 1 la- 
ment that I have been quite unable 
to make my clients agree with me, or, 
by any such efforts, to comfoft them 
under the ruin of their affairs, which 
they never cease proving to me by the 
dry. details of their legers and day- 
books, as ofteu as 1 unfold to them the 
pleasing views to which 1. hive been 
alluding; nor indeed can 1 find any one 
to back me in urging such consolattoa to 
them. 

" The petitioners have further beer* 
told by some persons of airy fancy and 
loud talk, that by this great act of self- 
denial, (a magnanimity considerably 
cheaper to those who preach it up, than 
to the poor petitioners who are desired 
to practice it) we shall assuredly make 
known in the most remote corners of 
the earth (even in places when the 
form of a ship has never yet been 
seen*) the power and the glories of 
the British Navy. It seems, that in 
proportion as sugars become higher in 
price, or as the people on the continent 
find their coffee becoming rougher, the 
galfaut form of a vessel shall begin to 
dawn on their untutored minds. Grow- 
ingby degrees more distinct, what ideas 
must it raise, as tlie sweets vanish! 
When at last the coffee too disappears, 
and the peasant wholly changes his 
breakfast of foreign luxuries- into one 
of milk or wine, then indeed will he 
descry our whole fleets and 5 navies, and 
tremble at the name of England — and 
thus shall the enslaved people of the 
continent speedily revok against the 

* This is supposed to allude to the elo- 
quent speech of Mr. Secretary Canning, 
in which be recommended tbe orders it* 
council as a great and" promising experi- 
ment ; and predicted that this curious 
effect would result from th«iu. 
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jrolce of France.r-This topic of consola- 
tion, sir, 1 havealso tried with my clients. 
But I have been again met With their 
plaguy account books and dry details of 
profit and loss. They tell me bluntly 
enough, '* All these tine fancies are noth- 
ing to us if they do not give us back our 
American market, which has by the 
grand measures of government been 
taken away. We ask back our traffic, 
— our buying and selling, pur liveli- 
hood. We are plain men — merchants, 
manufacturers, and workmen — and we 
care not if one half of Europe never 
heard of the British Navy, nor knew 
there was such a thing as a ship— nay, 
nor knew there was such a country as 
England — provided that half were con- 
suming our produce and wearing our 
manufactures. Let the British Navy 
and name be as unknown in the heart 
of Poland as it is in the desarts of 
Kamschatka— but, for pity's sake, 
give us back that trade, the sole 
means of our subsistence— the sole ob- 
ject of our desires — the only thing our 
literal imaginations ever dream about." 
" Sir, 1 greatly fear, that dull as it 
may be, you must give these men 
some other answer to their complaints 
than the lively and elegaut ones which 
I have been alluding to. I strongly 
suspect you must, in order to sa* 
tisfy the people, make out some case 
for the new measures which shall be 
adapted to the grovelling capacities of 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine plain 
matter of fact men who inhabit the 
country, whatever flighty things you 
may hear from the thousandth wit.— 
For unhappily our customers on the 
continent nave fallen under the do- 
minion of a matter of fact man, who 
works with stubborn tools, and won't 
sutler his vassals to rebel for the sake 
of a point. He does not rule them by 
the love of sugar and coffee, and in- 
deed cares little whether the interest- 
ing peasants ever see such things or no. 
He does not leave them to form ideas 
of a French soldier, by raising the 
prices of goods, '< in places where a 
soldier was never seen.''-— He chains 
them with chains, and drives them on 
yith bayonets — and sends half a mil- 
lion of strong men to execute his or- 
ders — and having done so, he troubles 
himself but little what his vassals say 
about colonial produce— or what orders 



ypu issue from your council, even if 
you should make them as intelligible 
as his own." 

We trust that some of our readers 
will not be displeased with the length 
of these quotations. The subject is 
important, and we fear many treat it 
too lightly. As in similar cases, some 
may suppose that America is of no 
further importance, than to be made 
subservient to our selfish interests. The 
haughtiness and selfishness of Britain is 
a fa\ ourite theme on the continent of 
Europe, and turns the tide of popu- 
larity against us. Let us be wise in 
time. America may be conciliated, 
but cannot for any great length of time 
be bullied by us. In our humble ca- 
pacities we wished to contribute our 
efforts to change the current of public 
opinion in favour of justice and sound 
policy. Popular feeling, properly di- 
rected and temperately urged, cannot 
fail to have some influence on the con- 
duct of Govepiment. In the beginning 
of the war with America, which endea 
in the independence of that country, 
the popular cry was in favour of co- 
ercion, and popular opinion differ- 
ently directed, produced the peace 
of 1783. We have raised our voice 
against recurring again to coercive mea- 
sures. Whether nutters are already 
accommodated with America, or are 
in a train of being so speedily, it is dif- 
ficult to ascertain; but even should a 
temporary accommodation take place, 
unless we cherish a spirit of peace 
towards them, no long time will elapse 
before mutual irritations may again 
arise. We trust, therefore, that our 
labour will not be lost, in th,us having 
devoted so many of our pages to the 
attemnt to promote a spirit of peace 
and reconciliation. K. 

The Cottagers of Gle/iburnie, a Tate 

for the Farmer's Inglenook. By E- 

thabeth Hamilton, Svo. 1 vol. p.p. 

408. Edinburgh, Baltantyne Sf Co. 

1808. 

TO review a bqok which has al- 
ready passed through three large 
editions with universal approbation, 
may appear superfluous, yet several 
reasons induce us to undertake the 
task. Though the book in question 
be written purposely for the improve- 
ment of the Scotch peasantry, yet iu 



